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THE SPIRIT FAITH IN AMERICA. 

|| Iv the New York Herald, at the close of 1855, it 
was asserted that the existing people of the United 
States were more superstitious than the worshippers of 
Brahma; and the lunatic asylums, filled with maniacs 
on the subject of spiritualism, were pointed to as part 
of the grounds on which this allegation was made. 
|| The journalist refers to a new sect now attracting 
|| attention in America, having its rise in those so-called 
spiritual communications of which we have from time 


|| to time heard so much during the last five or six 


years. As America, altogether, is an exceedingly inte- 
resting study to us in England, we think it may be 
worth while to give some account of this extraordinary 
movement of the earnest minds in that quarter of the 
world. We are enabled to do so by a perusal with 
which we have been favoured of some numbers of the 
New England Spiritualist, a weekly Boston newspaper, 
devoted solely to the concerns of spiritualism. 

From this singular journal, edited, with all appear- 
ance of grave good faith, by Mr A. E. Newton, we 
learn that the Spiritualists are persons of all ranks of 
life, including literary men and judges. It is computed: 
to embrace a quarter of a million of believers, saad 


ing twenty thousand ‘mediums,’ and has se 

periodicals devoted to the promulgation of its facts 
and philosophy. As yet, their meetings are mostly of 
a private nature; but they seem just on the point of 
beginning to have their meeting-houses like other 
religious communions. Occasionally, they hold con- 
gresses at some place of rendezvous in the country, 
where they spend a day in the open air, hearing 
| addresses from the more able and zealous members, or 
| from some person to whom lecturing on the spiritual 


There, also, 
members compare notes about their experiences, and 


|| fortify each other in the faith. In August last, a 


‘Spiritual Convention’ was announced as to take place at 
South Royalton, Vermont, on the 31st, and to continue 
| three days. ‘ We anticipate,’ says the programme, ‘a 
glorious time, but not without “order”. . . . the object 
is not to create excitement or get up a show; it is 
| not to ifvite or tempt wrangling influences in the 
| flesh or out, but to develop ourselves intellectually 


| and spiritually. We would worship the God of nature, 


| learn of immortality, and acknowledge that we are 
| brothers.’ Generally, however, the demonstrations of 
| the sect are confined to meetings in each other's 


houses, or in some hall or rooms which are to be had 


| for hire. We observe, for instance, an annouacement 


of weekly meetings of ‘Persons interested in the 


Spiritual, Social, and Industrial Advancement of 


= 


Woman,’ to be held in Spears’ Rooms, Washington 
Street, Boston. 

The religious life of the Spiritualists consists in 
holding what they consider as intercourse with disem- 
bodied spirits, through various channels. One of the 
most notable modes, as is well known, is to ask ques- 
tions, and listen for rapped responses. But there are 
more direct modes; particularly a kind of random 
writing proceeding from certain persons while in a 
peculiar state of reverie. It is not necessary, at this 
advanced stage of the business, to dwell upon the 
modes. The numberless converts seem fully assured 
that they have attained, in various ways, to the privi- 
lege of communing with the departed, and obtaining 
from them that knowledge of ‘ what they are and we 
must shortly be,’ which the poet so earnestly, but so 
hopelessly desired. On the fact of the communi- 
cations, they erect the first article of their faith; and 
‘who,’ says Mr Newton, ‘ does not feel that the realisa- 
tion, constant and frequent, of the presence of the 
loved departed ones—those in whose earthly sight the 
vilest would have been restrained from the commission 
of any base or unworthy deed, and in whose purifiec 
gaze all would shrink from any impure and degradir 
thought—together with the recognised constant inspe? 
tion of that great cloud of witnesses who everm¢, 
hover above the mortal race-course, and through wh 
the All-seeing Eye ever looks upon humanity—v 
does not feel that such realisations (and they are moe 
or less brought home to every believer in moder: 
spiritualism) must have an elevating tendency, more 
powerful than any other motives that could be brought 
to bear? ...* We know not the instance where an 
individual has been made less conscientious, less 
devout, less humane and charitable, less earnest and 
pure-minded, by becoming convinced of the reality of 
spirit-guardianship and spirit-communion. On the 
contrary, we know of numerous instances, not only 
where open immorality has been abandoned, but 
where the whole being has been quickened, by a new 
and most powerful impulse towards the true, the pure, 
the spiritual, the divine.’ 

It is an awkward thing regarding these so-called 
communications, as a basis for a moral or religious 
system, that they are often of a foolish and misleading 
character. A man has been counselled to leave his 
wife; another has been directed to give up his business 
at New York, and commence travelling through 
Europe for the propagation of spiritualism. Some- 
times, a group of persons is recommended to take a 
room for meetings: they do so, and wait for further 
communications, but do not receive any, or the 
medium only declaims on some silly idea of his or her 
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own. To check this evil, we see it recommended that 
the faithful should not prostrate themselves before any 
authority, but use their reason in ‘trying’ the spirits. 
These beings are as various as were those earthly 
personages whom they represent. Many are men- 
dacious and puerile, while others are of an exalted and 
intelligent character. And it is not always those who 
call themselves W. and Burke, 
who pronounce most truthfully and instructively ; 
often the best responses come from a spirit who can 
scarcely give a name, or at the best, an obscure one. 
The true spiritualist, it is said, professes to have no 
fixed creed, but trusts to find his religion of a pro- 
gressive nature. The revelations he receives under 
this correction ‘exhibit to him the future spiritual 
world in all its brightness, beauty, and glory, so far as 
he can in this state comprehend and conceive it. His 
imagination and his heart are pleased and instructed. 
He longs to be in those blessed abodes..... Heis 
ready, whenever Divine Providence in its mercy may 
call him, to lay down his material body with ite 
kindred earth, and take his departure to that happy 
land which beams before his intellectual sight.’ He 
only ‘fears that he may not be ready for the change.’ 
He knows it to be the first and most universal law of 
that world, that ‘everything there appears just accord- 
ing to the state of mind of the individual. He knows 
that, if he enters that world in an unfit state, he 
cannot enjoy it.’ Hence it is ‘his first care to amend 
that state.’ He ‘learns that, if he would enter that 
life, he must keep the commandments.’ 
Startling as all this may appear, there is really an 
expression of piety in much that proceeds from the 
Spiritualists. The deaths of believers are usually 
headed in Mr Newton’s paper, ‘Passed on.’ Or, under 
the title of ‘Another Guardian Angel for Earth,’ we 
are told that such a person, on such a day, ‘entered 
into the spirit-spheres.’ A death-bed scene is described 
.as follows :—‘ As the hour of his dissolution drew nigh, 
his faith and hope grew stronger and clearer, until at 
ength they formed a triumphal arch, through which 
Se Pree to the better home.’ It is tolerably clear, 
Covertheless, that of the doctrines of the Christian 
toni, as held in Protestant churches, the Spiritualists 
to ote to but very little; and we may reasonably infer, 
t the orthodox clergy would be more alarmed about 
saat progress of spiritualism in their borders, if they 
Thi Ot, in common with the great bulk of the com- 
ity, regard it with ridicule. Mr Newton, however, 
es that he knows ‘some fifteen or twenty clergy- 
-men,’ of various Protestant sects, who are convinced of 
the truth of the spiritual system, and have preached 
it; thereby, in some instances, as their pulpits. 
The Spiritualists regard the manifestations as quite 
sufficient credentials for the faith which they profess. 
Spiritualism, in short, comes forth on a miraculous 
basis. Certain of the mediums—that is, persons pecu- 


in chronic and consumptive affections—‘ office-hours 
from ten to four daily, at No. 5 Summer Street ;’ 
‘terms, a dollar for each examination.’ Mr and Mrs 


on receiving the name, age, and 

lence, in patients’ handwriting, or a lock of 
their hair! John M. Spear and daughter announce 
ashi 


with the expectation of ‘ offerings of gratitude.’ Calvin 
Hall, Charles Main, and a Dr Clapp, profess to exercise 
their sanative power by the laying of hands upon the 
sick, somewhat after the manner of Valentine Great- 
rakes, or of the Stuart sovereigns in the seventeenth 
century. Charles Main, who seems the most distin- 
guished of the healing mediums, has lately opened a 
sanatory establishment in Boston, partly for the benefit 
of the poor. At its inauguration, there were devotions 
and speeches, ‘interspersed with music and addresses 
from invisible guests.’ ‘Towards the close of the enter- 
tainment, Mr Spear was used as the instrument of 
communicating a very able discourse, purporting to be 
from the spirit-world, setting forth in some measure 
the philosophy of healing through magnetic persons, 
stating the prominence with which proceedings of this 
nature are regarded by “persons who revisit the earth ;” 
giving valuable counsel as to the manner in which so 
important an institution as this promises to be, should 
be managed and sustained; and closing with a most 
devout and appropriate invocation to the Father of 
Spirits for the communication of that wisdom, aid, and 
beneficent power, which shall render the undertaking 
one of the highest good to suffering humanity.’ It 
would only weary the reader to enter in detail on the 
vast number of cures which are duly described and 
certified in the New England Spiritualist. One only 
we may present as a pretty fair sample of the whole: 

‘A Miss Tyler, of Girard township, has been sick these 
five years past, and considered in the last stages of 
consumption. Her father has often called in the 
neighbours to see her for the last time. Two weeks 
ago, she was much worse, so that she could scarcely 
be moved in bed, when Mrs Timbly, a healing medium, 
called to see her at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. In 
the afternoon, she got up and ate with the family, and 
walked all over the house. She rode out next day, 
and has been through this place (Lockport, Pennsy!- 
vania) to the Lake, &c. Will sceptics, and physicians 
who have attended Miss Tyler these five years, tell us 
how she was cured, if not by spirit-agency ?’ 

' It should not be overlooked that spiritualism, beside: 


ides 
‘its special physicians, has its own medicines. ‘Rice’s 


Spirit Medicines’ are conspicuously advertised. There 
is a Healing Ointment, also a Nerve-soothing Elixir, a 
ing Sirup—all ‘prepared from spirit directions.’ 

ames M‘Clester & Co. press on public attention a 
Dysentery Cordial, an Elixir for cramps of the stomach, 
and a Restorative 'Sirup for — and unequal circu- 
lation, ‘all carefully compounded according to Mrs 
Mettler’s clairvoyant recipes.’ 

Meanwhile the spirits testify their power in various 
other ways even more surprising. A Mr Tinkham, 
at Auburn Corners, Ohio, who knows only English, 
speaks in various other languages when in the mag- 
netic vein, and always ‘ with force and clearness.’ An 
illiterate Irish servant-girl, who cannot write in her 
ordinary state, was so controlled, as to ‘dash off three 
verses of poetry,’ being an address to a gentleman 
present from the spirit of his deceased child : 


Nerve his soul to duties noble, 
Noble in the walks of time, 

Time that leads to an eternal, 
An eternal life sublime. &c. 


Letters from spirits, in answer to inquiries of mortals, 
are left under table-covers, and wafted in at windows. 
At some ecstatic i the laws of gravity are 
counteracted, as they are said to have been in the 
cases of several of the medieval saints. , The medium 
rises from the floor, and floats in the air; or the table, 
under his influence, is so raised. An accordion or 


present, 
climbing 
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‘A procession of spirits was seen by a clairvoyant to 
approach the house, and, on the door being opened, I 
was crowded back against it by some force I was not 
able to resist; the accordion would seem to walk 
around under the table, stepping on the feet of those 
present, sometimes heavily, at others lightly, also 
climbing into their laps.’ Even more surprising have 
been the manifestations at the spirit-room of Mr 
Koons, in Milfield, Athens county, Ohio. ‘ Drums 
are beaten with great power; musical-instruments of 
various kinds are played upon, and put in tune when 
necessary ; bells are rung; various articles are carried 
about the room; unearthly voices speak and sing 
through a trunmpet, often claiming to come from the 
departed friends of visitors, and giving evidence of 
identity. A hand appears, illuminated by phosphorus, 
which takes a pen or pencil, and writes messages— 
often of an extraordinary character—with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity, and submits itself to the inspection 
of the company, shaking hands with all who have 
courage to grapple with the spectre. This hand is 
described as resembling “a perfect human hand,” with 
the exception of being colder, and sometimes a little 
moist or stiff, having the nails and joints of the fingers 
perfectly distinct, yet not connected with any tangible 
body, as witnesses have repeatedly assured themselves 
by putting their hands all round it.’ 

Mr Stephen Dudley, a prominent merchant in 
Buffalo, gives an account of a visit he paid to a girl- 
medium at her own house at Avon Springs, New York 
State. ‘The spirits,’ he says, ‘proposed to produce a 
shower of rain, by condensation of water from the 
atmosphere in the room. Precaution was taken to 
remove all water from the premises, and to 
against the possibility of collusion or deception. On 
the extinction of the light, as the company sat around 
the table, a copious shower of water fell upon them, 
like a heavy rain-storm, saturating their clothing, 
spoiling all the paper before them, and when light was 
produced, it was found standing in pools on the table.’ 
Fire can also be produced by the spirits. ‘Mr Charles 
Bruce, of Cambridgeport, informs us that while sitting 
alone with Mr Redman, at No. 45 Carver Street, on the 
evening of the 12th July, he was requested by the 
invisibles to put a newspaper, which he had brought 
with him as a wrapper for some article, under the table. 
He complied; and while he and Mr Redman were both 
bending over the table, intently listening for sounds 


which expected to be produced, they smelled 
smoke. Hastily springing up, they found the paper 
all in a blaze! ere were no matches in the room, 


and the spirits claimed to have produced the fire by a | sai 


chemical process.’ Even this is not all. The same 
Mr Tinkham just spoken of, is, while in the magnetic 
state, fire-proof. His friend reports having seen him 
put his hand in the fire, and hold it sufficiently long 
there to cause the skin to drop off in ordinary circum- 
stances, but without the slightest apparent injury. ‘I 
have seen him,’ says this gentleman, ‘gather the blaze 
of a candle in the hollow of his hand, and hold it till 
his hand became black with the smoke, yet without 
the least signs of any burn.’ 

Such are the things going on at present, and believed 
in by thousands of persons in the midst of one of t 
most sharp-witted communities in the world. As far 
as we can judge, from authenticated reports and testi- 
monies, there is no mockery in it on the part of the 


professors and witnesses, but, on the contrary, a} he 


religious earnestness sand sincerity, calling-for a cer-/ 
tain degree of respect. If this be a world of natural | 
law, as most enlightened persons believe it to be, it is 
impossible that such things can be realities: they can 
only be some form of delusion or fallacy. We take 
- ground; while we have our own ideas as to what 

the fallacy ‘is. We cannot come to such a view of 


human testimony, as to suppose it possible that 


thousands of people can wilfully enter on a certain self- 
consistent system of deception, which they will support 
for years without any one confessing or denouncing the 
trick. The multitude who say they hear and see such 
and such things, must be impressed with a sense of 
their reality, or they would never pronounce as they 
do. Even the sad roll of lunatics said to result from 
the traffic with spirits, may be accepted as a proof that 
the practitioners are under serious convictions on the 
subject. It remains to be inquired, what is the 
concerned in the case? We believe it to be one of a 
very peculiar and subtle character, arising from a 

certain mode of operation of the brain, and singularly 
deceptious in its character and results. This, however, 
is not the place in which to enter on so difficult a 
subject. We must content ourselves with having given 
the public a simple description of one of the queerest 
of the many queer vagaries for which our Transatlantic 
brethren are so remarkable. 


THE MARQUIS DE TROPOLI. 
Wuen, in my early and innocent days, I went to 
Paris for the first time, I had the honour to make 
the acquaintance of the Marquis de Tropoli. . 

My visit to the gay city was prompted merely by 
curiosity; I had no business to transact there, no 
friends to ‘drop in upon.’ Consequently, after a few 
days of pleasant excitement, time began to hang upon 
my hands, and I wandered about like one who found 
himself a supernumerary in the world. Sauntering 
along the Faubourg St Honoré one morning, I saw 


guard | one of the most elegant little equipages I had ever set 


eyes upon stop before the lofty porte cochére of a large 
and handsome mansion. It was a chariot of exqui- 
site fashion and fabrication, brilliant with paint and 
varnish, and having a crest upon the door-panel; and 
to it were attached a couple of ponies, of Arabian 
grace and symmetry. The driver turned into the 
porte cochére, and a handsome, slightly-built young 
man, superlatively dressed, opened the door of the 
vehicle, and stepped out. 

‘To whom belongs that charming carriage?’ I asked 
of a bystander, who stood admiring like myself. 

‘To Monsieur the Marquis de Tropoli,’ answered he, 
quite proud to afford me the information. 

‘ And is that the marquis who has just alighted ?’ 

‘Ah! I don’t know,’ he said with a shrug, quite 
afflicted that he could not tell me. 


ae all events, the marquis is a gentleman of taste,’ 


*C’est bien vrai.’ 

The very day after this, I was sitting in the 
gardens of the Luxembourg, when who should I see 
sauntering towards me but the very same superlatively 
attired gentleman who, with his beautiful turn-out, had 
thus attracted my attention. Never was there such an 
Adonis. His delicate complexion, bright black eyes, 
thick curling hair, and well-shaped moustache, his 
slender but symmetrical figure, would have suited the 
pen of a court novelist; to say nothing of the irre- 
proachable taste and style of his coat, trousers, and 
vest, his patent-leather boots, wrought shirt-front, 
an light kid-gloves, and thin black cane. He was 

so perfect a specimen of taste and good looks, that 
I could not help regarding him. As I was doing so, 
turned towards me; our eyes met; he approached; 
and as I only occupied an inconsiderable portion of 
the bench on which I was sitting, he sat down at the 
other end, raising his hat while he did so with a gesture 
of fine and easy courtesy. He began to talk. The 
weather, the gardens, the opera, the drama, the ballet, 
were touched with the easy indifference of a man of 
the world. I did my best to sustain my shate of the 
conversation; but, of course, he discovered almost 
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immediately that I was an Englishman, even if he 


had not seen it at the first glance. 


The fact of my being a fureigner, and having no 
friends in the gay capital, seemed to induce him to 
take a considerate interest in me. He asked me if I 
had seen this and that spectacle—if I had been to such 
and such a place of historical interest—if I had seen 
this and that personage of importance and celebrity ; 
evincing in all his inquiries and remarks a knowledge 
of the world, and a perfect acquaintance with Paris, 
and an appreciation of its unique character among the 
capitals of Europe, that put to shame my little frag- 
ments of book-gathered information. His complaisance 
charmed me, while I felt much contented to find myself 
in company with a gentleman of such distinguished 
appearance and manners. 

We walked into the city together. On the Boule- 
vards, the marquis raised his hat to innumerable fine 
ladies, some on foot, some in handsome equipages, and 
acknowledged the salutes of scores of gentlemen—all 
of them, almost without exception, dressed in the 
highest style of Parisian fashion. When we separated, 
he did me the honour to exchange cards, and to express 
a hope that he might have the gratification of seeing 
me at his apartments any morning that suited my 
convenience. I was quite elated at the new acquaint- 
ance I had made. My next letter home informed my 
parents respecting it, in very off- hand and yet congra- 
tulatory terms. 

I soon found an opportunity of availing- myself of 
the invitation I had received. I found the marquis at 
home in the Faubourg St Honoré. He was alone, and 
was, at the moment of my arrival, seated at a table, 
busily occupied over some large books, which had the 
imposing appearance of business-ledgers, and scattered 

‘ore him on the table were innumerable open letters 
and papers. I was much struck, and indeed some- 
what discomfited, by the eager and severe glance he 
darted at me as I entered; but, as soon as I was 
recognised, he rose and came towards me, smiling and 
bowing, and holding out his hand with his own superb 
air of good-breeding. I was at my ease in a moment. 
He hoped that I would excuse him, but just at that 
moment he happened to be busy: it was very annoy- 
ing, but he found himself necessitated to exercise an 
occasional scrutiny into his affairs, to see that all was 
going rightly. He should not be long now—if I would 
sit down and read the newspaper or,a book for a 
few minutes ; meanwhile, would I try a cigar ?—those 
two cases contained some of the best Cubas and 
Havanas, given him by a friend just arrived from the 

colonies. 

Overwhelmed with his politeness, I sat down, and 
began to read the Débats, and a paper I observed with 
some surprise in such a place—namely, the Gazette des 
Tribunaux. The marquis’s cigars were excellent; the 
chaise-longue soft and. luxurious; and in the Gazette 
I soon found a report of an interesting trial. I was 
in a condition of perfect comfort and satisfaction— 
here in the cabinet of the Marquis de Tropoli. I had 
an idea that, at any rate, I had not come abroad 
without rising in society. I could not give the 
pictures that adorned the room a very close and 
critical inspection, as I did not like to. disturb the 
marquis; but they appeared to be choice specimens 
of good masters; and as for the general furnishing 
of the room, nothing could have been more handsome 
or more tasteful. In fact, everything I saw, every 
speciality If noticed, induced me to regard with 
confidence the poe of my new-found friend. 
Especially did contemplate with most cordial 
approbation the concentrated attention the marquis 
was now bestowing upon ‘his affairs.’ His appli- 
cation to the drudgery of ledgers, accounts, and letters 

—he, so polished and accomplished a gentleman, 


} 
personal fascination, had he committed himself to a | 


career of pleasure and elegant indolence—was what 
struck me as being in the highest degree commendable. 

From time to time, as he still continued engrossed 
in his occupation, I stole a look at him, He was, 
indeed, closely occupied. The nonchalante expression 
of his "features was changed into a look of studious, 
even severe determination. The bright dark eyes 
were shadowed by the close-knit dark brows; the | 


well-formed mouth was closed and compressed; thie 
handsome Grecian nose was drawn down; and the 
whole look of the face was one of settled and intense | 
application. 

I observed that he took up, from time to time, some 
open letter from the number before him, wrote some- 
thing in one of the ledgers, and wafered the letter | 
between the leaves; while other letters he merely | 
referred to, wrote a few words in his books, and then 
consigned to a waste-basket at his side. I marvelled 
to see how thoroughly at home he appeared at this | 
business, and thought that if all the ~ of rank | 
and station in the world were to bestow as much | 
attention on their affairs, it would be so much the 
better for them and their posterity. 

At length the marquis, having done all he intended 
to do, rose from his chair, stretched out his arms, 
and exclaimed with apparent delight: ‘C’est bien fini!’ | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lit a cigar, and came and sat down by my side. Some 
pleasant conversation ensued. By and by, we came || 
to talk about the political troubles of the country— |} 
troubles which were so soon after to end in the expul- 
sion of the elder branch of the Bourbons from the | 
throne of France for the second time. 

‘ With regard to politics,’ said my friend, ‘I suppose | 
you do not trouble yourself about them.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘I take great interest 
in political matters, as being the foundation of social | 
life, as producing and regulating the happiness or 
misery of communities.’ 

‘Right,’ said the marquis. ‘Still, I presume, you | 
are aware that in this country one must be cautious. | 


It is not safe to speak or write upon such subjects | 


here.’ i] 

‘Oh, I know that,’ said I. ‘I take care never to | 
touch upon such matters, unless I am sure of my com- | 
pany—never to strangers with whom I may casually | 
meet.’ The marquis smiled gaily. i 

‘But, really, I can be little better than a stranger to ! 
you,’ said he; ‘and I’m sure our meeting was casual | 
enough.’ 

‘Ah, yes; but then, you know, one may discrimi- | 
nate,’ said I, with a bow as easy and courteous, and | 
as much like that which my host made to me at thie | 
same moment, as it was in my power to produce. 

‘Bien!’ said he; ‘I am much flattered by your 
sincerity. Sometimes our hearts are well incli 
at the first glance towards those we chance to meet.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said I; ‘and therefore it is that I have 

no hesitation in speaking my mind in the company of 
Monsieur the Marquis de Tropoli.’ 

‘You could not open your mind, my dear sir, to | 
any one who will listen to you with more patience, or || 
who will weigh your ideas with greater consideration.’ | 
Thus the conversation proceeded; and as the marquis 
was so polite and complaisant as to make no remark | 
about my very deficient powers of expression in the 
French language—excusing all my false starts and | 
precipitate corrections of my own bad grammar, false 
pronunciation, &c., with an encouraging nod or wave 
of the hand—and listened with imperturbable gravity, 
I proceeded, laboriously, and with great mental strain- 
ing, to give a candid and open statement of my ideas 
upon ‘the state of the country.’ Those ideas were 
pretty correct, too; for time shortly afterwards verified 
them almost to the letter. As the marquis seemed to 
be impressed, and to listen with increased attention, so 
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did I venture the more fully to tax his patience by a 
recital of considerations which it was my solemn belief 
ought to be seriously weighed in the mind of every 
patriotic Frenchman. I thought it a thousand pities 
that a nation, so magnificent in resources, so advanced 
in civilisation, in the arts and sciences, so invaluable 
to the general progress of mankind, should be afflicted 
with unstable or incompetent governments. Of the 
crisis to which things were then drifting, no impartial, 
unprejudiced observer could entertain two opinions, I | 
thought. If the present system, which Charles X. was 
enforcing with all the infatuation of his race, were not 
speedily brought to an issue by some accident of nature, 
or by some judicious change of policy, an alarming 
convulsion must be the consequence—did not Monsieur 
de Tropoli think so too? 

The marquis puffed the smoke in a large cloud from 
his cigar, and shrugged his shoulders. 

For a great and intellectual people like the French, 
I proceeded, tyranny would never do. If Charles X. con- 
tinued his system of secret police and summary arrests 
—the undue encouragement of an unpopular priest- 
hood—the persecution of the press—the defiance of 
public opinion and prevention of its expression—there 
would be another revolution, and then the House of 
Capet—the race of St Louis—would be swept from the 
throne of France never to ascend it again. That was my 
opinion—nay, for the life of me, I could not understand 
how any reasonable being could entertain any other. 

‘Your fears are shared by many,’ said the marquis. 

* And, after all,’ said I, waxing somewhat warm upon 
a subject in which I felt great interest, ‘I have not so 
many fears as hopes. It is my hope that the spirit of 
freedom may win another memorable battle; it is my 
hope that liberty may assert herself more strongly 
than ever, for the sake of the happiness, the prosperity, 
and advancement of the world. No!’ I exclaimed, ‘I 
have little fear. France has experienced too much, 
has been awakened too strongly, to submit to the 
medieval tyranny of a Bourbon!’ 

‘I have lately become acquainted with many whose 
opinions exactly coincide with yours,’ said the mar- 
quis. ‘It is impossible not to perceive that you have 
bestowed much reflection upon the position of our 
country. Allons! let us take a walk.’ 

We took our hats and strolled through the Allée to 
the Champs Elysées, where we walked and smoked 
for a while. When we separated, the marquis kindly 
invited me to repeat my visit to-morrow evening, and 
wend him to the Opéra Comique, to see Auber’s 


‘agon, 

Accordingly, the next evening found us dressed 
with great particularity, and looking, I flatter myself, 
very distinguished, in our different styles, in a box 
of the Opéra Comique. I noticed that the marquis 
appeared hardly so insouciant, or so thoroughly at ease 
as usual. He left the box several times, as if there 
were something going on somewhere or other which 
concerned or interested him; and three times he was 
called out of the box by different gentlemen, whose 
mere appearance at the little door of the box seemed 
sufficient to cause him to rise. 

As we were passing through the vestibule, and up 
the great staircase, I noticed that several of the gentle- 
men who had exchanged salutes with the marquis 
oo wg inquiringly at me; as did several of the 

sO. 


It was the first time I had heard Le Magon—one of 
Auber’s earliest and best works—and being a great 
lover of the opera, and, after my own way, a connois- 
seur of music, I was of course much delighted. There 
is nothing like the Opéra Comique in the world. You 
may hear grander performances at many of the opera- 
houses of Europe, but nowhere else such inimitable 
neatness, vivacity, and aplomb of representation — 


nowhere else that unique degree of finish—that rarest 


of combinations, excellent singing with excellent 
acting, together with exquisite perfection of ensemble. 

The performance was over; and we were descending 
the great staircase, when our progress was suddenly 
arrested, and we were both ‘collared’ in a friendly 
manner from opposite sides; myself by Fred S——, 
an old English friend of ours, who had read the enthu- 
siastic letters I had sent home, and was now come, 
with his wife and sister, to see Paris and the Parisians 
for himself; the marquis by a party of very highly 
dressed gentlemen, who, I supposed, were some of his 
friends of ton. 

Fred was delighted to see me, and at once confided 
to me his intention of making use of me in the capa- 
city of cicerone. ‘We have noticed you several times 
during the evening,’ said he; adding in a whisper of 
curiosity and awe: ‘Is that the marquis ?’ 

I nodded a most complacent affirmative. - 

Fred’s wife was looking quite charming, and his 
sister Sophy more charming still. A smile of surprise 
and pleasure lit up the features of the marquis as he 
turned and discovered them. I had the honour to 
introduce them to him—a ceremony which they under- 
went in some trepidation, and he with a most graceful 
courtesy, which made me more proud than ever of his 
acquaintance. He was kind enough to invite us all 
to take a petit with him in the Faubourg St 
Honoré; but as thig did not exactly suit the convenience 
of the ladies, Fred was reluctantly obliged to decline; 
and, for my part, I was very impatient to have a long 
and free talk about the people at home. 

‘Then,’ said the marquis, ‘I must wait for the plea- 
sure and the honour. Bien! a pleasant anticipation 
is always an enjoyment in itself.” He took out his 
card-case and handed a card to Fred ; and Fred took out 
his and returned the civility, after writing his Parisian 
address beneath his name. So, for the present, we 
parted; my new friend going on his own smiling way, 
and my old friends taking me with them on theirs. 

That evening I heard, of course, all the news about 
the people at home; and, inter alia, I learned that my 
letters had been handed about pretty freely, that my 
descriptive powers had been highly appreciated, and 
that everybody was surprised and delighted to find 
that I was successful in making my way into good 
society. They all knew how difficult it was for a 
foreigner, and especially an Englishman, in those days, 
to penetrate within the enchanted circle of the haute 
volée in Paris. 

I had now to retrace all my Parisian rambles for the 
benefit of my newly arrived friends. From Notre- 
Dame to the Bois de Boulogne, from the Luxembourg 
to Montmartre, from St Denis to Versailles, we made 
excursion after excursion, and trip after trip, entering 
into a complete and systematic course of sight-seeing, 
which occupied several days. 

They were rather nervous about the marquis. Not- 
withstanding that I spoke of him and regarded him 
with the easiest self-possession, they could not bring 
themselves to anticipate a meeting with him without 
that peculiar sort of tremor and flurry which one 
feels when about to be brought beneath the observa- 
tion of some very exalted personage—the anxiety and 
timidity of the débutante about to be presented at court. 
However, the meeting was brought about before long. 
We met the marquis one morning on the Boulevards ; 
I bowed to him, of course—a movement of courtesy 
which he returned, but in a rather peculiar manner, 
as if in the interval, since I had seen him last, he had 
almost forgotten me. However, in moment he 

recognised me—shook hands—-bowed to Fred and the 
ieiiooadinel where we were going, and said that, if 
agreeable to us, he would go too. We, of course, 
made it agreeable. As it happened, we were then 


bound for no particular destination, merely intending 
to take a turn in the Bois de Boulogne. It was a fine 
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day, and the shade of the trees in the allées of that 
charming spot made our delightful. The 
marquis was very excellent company, and chatted 
and laughed all the way. He was particularly anxious, 
however, I fancied, to know what had occupied me, 


and where I had been on the several days during | length, 


which he had not seen me. Although my replies must 
have assured him that I had been only sight-seeing, 
he seemed to press his inquiries with a strange par- 
ticularity, if not curiosity. We were seated, some of 
us upon the grass, and some of us upon one of the 
benches which are placed here and there in the verdant 
walks, when Fred began to talk of a new acquaintance 
he had made in London. 

‘I have always had a for France and the 
French,’ said he; ‘and feeling has been greatly 
known M. Francois 

lle’. 

‘One of the most gentlemanly persons I ever saw,’ 

Mrs Fred 


‘And such a genuine enthusiast, too,’ said Sophy. 
‘He seems to have but one feeling, one passion—and 
that is for the welfare of his native land.’ 

‘Yes; and he is one of the cleverest linguists, and, 
generally speaking, one of the most active-minded men 
I have ever met,’ said Fred—‘ really the most engaging, 
sanguine, enthusiastic fellow you can imagine.’ 

‘Sorelle ?—Frangois Sorelle?—surely I know that 
name,’ said the marquis, puffing the smoke in a toying, 
Janguid manner from his lips. 

*O yes,’ said Fred; ‘he, or, at anyrate, his name, 
must be known to you, sir. He kicked up a regular 
dust here some time ago about the shackling of the 
press, the privileges of the priesthood, and all that sort 
of thing; and, the water getting too hot for him, he 
went over to England, as he says, to watch and assist 
the fermentation from a commanding point d’appui.’ 

‘Ah, it will not be long about, TH hope said I with 
earnestness: ‘the French are too fine a people, and | troisi¢me 
have passed through too much, to put up tamely with 
the senseless tyranny of the present régime. The 
Bourbons, as Bonaparte said, are too stupid to learn 
from experience ; they will always be the same; and 


-the sooner they are sent packing, the better for the 


peace and prosperity of the world.’ Such were my 
uw at that time, cherished with a very considerable 
amount of innocent warmth. 

‘It is easy to perceive that you do not think very 
highly of our royal house,’ said the marquis =p a 
laugh. ‘But pray, tell me,’ he continued, turning to 
Fred, ‘is Monsieur Sorelle still in London—and has 
he many compatriots with him? I am interested to 
learn, because I am well acquainted with him, and 
always knew him to be an ingenuous and enthusiastic 
politician” 

‘Yes, monsieur; he is still in London,’ said Fred; 
‘unless he has left since my departure ; and he has, 
I may say, hundreds of compatriots in constant com- 

munication with him. There is no reckoning upon 
where he is at present, though, after all. He may be 
here in Paris—it is very possible—for he always 
laughed at the passport-difficulty, and said he could get 
over that at any time by the simplest ruse in the world.’ 

*To be sure he may,’ said the marquis emphatically. 
‘For my part, I should only be too glad to see him 
once more here in Paris.’ 

‘I am sure that if his views were adopted, France 
would have a much better prospect of a quiet future,’ 
said Mrs Fred. 

‘And many an unfortunate exile would be able to 
return and live in peace in his own dear native country,’ 
said Sophy. 

‘Ah! it is plain that our friend Sorelle has made 

lytes of the ladies,’ said the marquis gaily. Now 
Bophy was extremely pretty, and the marquis seemed 
to regard her with much interest; and when we 


amongst 
would be if the marquis Lone € to take 
little Sophy !’ 


promenade 
Mrs Fred became fatigued, so we returned to 
Paris in a cab. I was engaged to spend the evening 


be expected to avail himself of such a conveyance, we 
parted at the Arc de Triomphe. 

‘ Au revoir!’ said he, with the charming air which 
was so irresistibly winning. ‘If it so happens that I 
should like to see you in the evening, will you give 
me permission to call in?’ 

‘Oh, my dear sir, we shall be delighted!’ we all 
chorussed 


‘ And you are sure I shall find you at home?’ 
‘We sa only be happy to remain at home |} 


PAh! I cannot think of that. Many thanks. oa 
cannot be with you at seven glock, T will end | 
messenger, who will tell you how I am engaged.’ We || 
dined at the Palais Royal, and were at Fred’s apart- || 
ments in due time. Sophy, it was noticeable, was || 
more than usually smart, and sat by the window in || 
silent expectation. Mrs Fred was in a flurry—that 
peculiar state of anxiety and excitement which youth- 
ful matrons experience when they expect company. 
As for me, I was quite at home, looking forward to 
the arrival of the distinguished personage as if he were 
an old acquaintance. By and by a carriage stopped at 
the door—a large closed vehicle of handsome appear- || 
ance. We made sure it must be the marquis, although || 
I had never seen that carriage before. We were speedily || 
undeceived, however ; it was not our visitor. When the ° | 
carriage-door was opened, three well-dressed gentle- 


men stepped out, and entered the house. We sup- |} 

(Fred’s rooms were on the deurigme) were || 
going to entertain company that evening. 

The concierge, the up 
stairs, and directly into the apartment in which we || 
were sitting. The trio entered with bows and saluta- 
tions of the most refined politeness. Two of them 
remained near the door, while the third came forward. 

‘Excusez, mesdames et messieurs,’ said he; ‘I am 
come charged with a message from a gentleman who 
has the honour of your acquaintance; namely, Monsieur 
the Marquis de Tropoli. He has desired me to say 
that it will be impossible for him to comply with your 
kind invitation this evening; but as he wishes to see 
you—it may be for the last time while you are in 
Paris—he begs that you will be kind enough to allow 
me to conduct you to him. ,A carriage waits at the 
door expressly to convey you. 

‘What! all of us?’ exclaimed Fred, whilst we all 
looked at each other in astonishment. 

‘Oui, monsieur,’ answered the spokesman. 

*‘What’s the meaning of it?’ said Fred, turning 
sharply upon me, as if I had an explanation ready 
at my finger-ends. ‘Is he going to make his will ?’ 

*O no, sir,’ said the spokesman, speaking now in 
English, to the great confusion of Fred, who did not 
think his remark would have been understood save by 
ourselves. ‘ He is not going to die yet, we must hope.’ 

‘It’s rather curious, though,’ said Fred, who was 
never one of the right-down go-ahead fellows, but 
always had a thousand suspicions about everything. 

‘I expect the marquis has prepared a little surprise 
for us,’ said I. 

‘I think I may venture to assure you that such is 
the case,’ said the Frenchman. ‘I am not to give 

any explanation unless you should refuse to accede to 
the wish of the marquis without it; at the same time, 
I was to suffer no persuasions to go untried.’ 


‘Hang it! It’s very funny, you know,’ said our 
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ashamed. ‘ What sort of a surprise is it you mean?’ 

‘I am to leave no persuasions untried,’ repeated the 
Frenchman, with a slight shrug, as if he were a little 
impatient ; indeed, I thought he must be disgusted 
with Fred’s suspicious manner. .‘I hope the company 
will soon decide upon accompanying me, for the anxiety 
of the marquis to see them this evening is very great 
indeed—trés vive, trés vive! The carriage at the door 
awaits your convenience.’ 

*Come! let us be off at once,’ said I. ‘The marquis 
evidently wishes to see us for some particular reason.’ 

‘It is so, let me assure you,’ said the Frenchman. 
‘You will find the marquis has not intended to give 
you trouble or inesavenience for nothing.’ 

I tried to persuade the ladies to put on their bonnets, 
and Fred to put on his hat; but the latter still held 
back. The ridiculous fact was, that he began to think 
the marquis was a sharper, or something of the sort ; 
that the three gentlemen present were his accomplices ; 
and that there was a regular plot afoot to inveigle us, 
rob us, murder us, and I don’t know what. 

*I myself am almost a stranger to the marquis,’ said 
he, sitting down and thrusting his hands into his 
pockets in true English fashion ; ‘and I don’t under- 
stand an invitation given under such circumstances. 
Certainly I shall not allow my wife or Sophy to go 
without some further explanation. I was almost 
beside myself at this rudeness to the polite messenger 
of the polite marquis. 

‘Then you will not be persuaded, monsieur,’ said the 
Frenchman. 


‘To speak candidly, I would much rather be excused, | i 


sir,’ replied Fred. 

‘Bien! since I cannot prevail by persuasion, I must 
try something else. Voila!’ exclaimed the messenger, 
who, now looking exceedingly stern and impassible, 
drew from his breast a curious formal document. Fred 
examined it in silence, and then presented it to me for 

on. 

It was a peremptory summons from the Tribunal of 
Secret Police, especially charged with the supervision 
of political malcontents and their associates. We were 
all mentioned there by name—even poor Sophy and 
Mrs Fred !—and were commanded instantly to surren- 
der ourselves to the bearers of the summons; and, in 
case of resistance on our part, ‘the law would know 
how to enforce our attendance by its own appropriate 
machinery.’ We were thunder-struck. 

‘Enfin,’ said the Frenchman, with a diabolical shrug, 
‘il faut que nous allons!’ No representations or 
expostulations were of avail—they only aggravated the 
impatience of the legal messengers; and at length 
we found ourselves compelled to accept the polite 
invitation of the Marquis de Tropoli. 

Having donned bonnets and hats, we were conducted 
to the carriage and driven off—observing, in passing by 
the conciergerie, that three of the Parisian police were 
standing near by, betwixt whom and our conductors 
significant glances were . One of our escort 
rode with the coachman, and the other two in the 
rumble. 

After a ride of considerable distance, we were set 
down at some building in an pe part of the city. 
The house had the appearance of a large hotel, which 
had been fitted up to serve some peculiar purpose. 
We were each conducted to a separate apartment— 
alas! for poor Fred and his cara then 
actually locked in for the night !— !—each- room being 
furnished in spare and cold fashion as a bed-chamber. 

How the night passed with each and all would take 
considerable time and space to describe. It was a time 
of violent and memorable emotion, you may believe ; 
and as for me —— 

By and by, the morning dawned through our barred 
windows. At an early hour, coffee 


and bread and 


butter were served to each of us; and at about ten 

o'clock, we were conducted—still on the separate 
system—into a large apartment, fitted up as a court 
of justice, and where a formidably snappish old judge 
presided at the tribunal. Here we were, one after the 
other, subjected to a long and terrible examination and 
cross-examination, respecting our object in visiting 
Paris, our connection with Fred’s friend, M. Francois 
Sorelle, and as to the expressions we had used with 
regard to the government. 

And who was our accuser? Who the witness, who, 
with bland smiles, our identification? Who 
afforded evidence of our talk and our opinions ? 

Why, my fine friend the Marquis de Tropoli !—who 
was now merely styled Moreau by his superiors—that 


sacred freedom of private friendship; and, to make 
matters worse, produced three or four of the confounded 
M. Sorelle’s incendiary proclamations, which had been 
discovered wrapped round some small-clothes of the 
incautious Mrs Fred! 


i police 

To make a long story short, we got off uncommonly 
well, We were not imprisoned or fined, but only 
ordered to leave Paris instantly, under escort, and 


It was 


A GERMAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


In his recent Life of Goethe, Mr Lewes furnishes a 
picture of the little court of Weimar, which we feel to 


of literature has been so decidedly great and memor- 
able, as to give it some prominence among German 
states. Most of the leading men of genius and accom- 
plishment who may be said to have created the 
modern German literature, received encouragement 
from this insignificant ducal court, or were liberally 
provided for out of its revenues; and when it is 
rem that these revenues were less in amount 
than the rentals of many an English landlord, it will 
be allowed that the services it rendered on behalf 


highest degree praiseworthy. 

says Carlyle in his Past and Present, ‘with his incom- 
ings, had to govern, judge, defend, every way administer 
his dukedom. He does all this as few others did; and 
he improves lands besides all this, makes river-embank- 
ments, maintains not soldiers only, but universities 
and institutions; and in his court were these four men 
—wWieland, Herder, Schiller, Goethe. Not as parasites, 
which was impossible; not as table-wits and poetic 
Katerfeltoes, but as noble spiritual men working 
under a noble practical man. Shielded by him from 
many miseries—perhaps from many shortcomings, 
desteuctive aberrations. Heaven had sent, once more, 
heavenly light into the world; and this man’s honour 
was that he gave it welcome. A new noble kind of 
clergy, under an old but still noble kind of king! I 
reckon that this one Duke of Weimar did more for the 
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culture of his nation than all the English dukes and 
duces now extant, or that were extant since Henry VIII. 
gave them the church-lands to eat, have done for 
theirs!’ The exceeding scantness of the income of 
this generous prince is sufficiently indicated by the 
circumstance, that he was sometimes constrained to 
supply the deficiencies of his purse by selling to the 
Jews a diamond ring or ancestral snuff-box, for the 
sake of raising money to assist a struggling poet or 
artist. The court of such a prince must be worth 
looking at; and we may be thankful to Mr Lewes for 
py trouble he has taken to give us some conception 
of it. 

Weimar is an ancient city on the Ilm, a small 
stream rising in the Thuringian forests, and losing 
itself in the Saale, at Jena; a stream meandering 
peacefully through pleasant valleys, and presenting a 
quiet graceful picture at all times of the year, except 
during the rainy season, when mountain-torrents cause 
its current to overflow its banks. Weare told that the | 
Trent in England, between Trentham and Stafford, 
gives a very fair idea of this stream. The town is 
charmingly situated in the Ilm Valley, and stands some 
800 feet above the level of the sea. ‘On a first 
acquaintance,’ says Mr Lewes, ‘Weimar seems more 
like a village bordering a park, than a capital with a 
court, and having all courtly environments—it is so 
quiet, so simple; and, although ancient in its archi- 
tecture, has none of the picturesqueness which delights 
the eye in most old German cities. The stone-coloured, 
light-brown, and apple-green houses have high-peaked 
slanting-roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices of 
architectural fancy, none of the mingling of varied 
styles which elsewhere charm the traveller. One learns 
to love its quiet simple streets and pleasant paths—fit 
theatre for the simple actors moving across the scene ; 
but one must live there some time to discover its 

. . The aspect it presented when Goethe arrived 
was, of course, very different from that presented now ; 
but by diligent inquiry, we may get some rough image 
of the place restored. First be it noted that the city- 
walls were still erect; gates and portcullis still spoke 
of days of warfare. Within these walls were’600 or 
700 houses—not more—most of them very ancient. 
Under these roofs were about 7000 inhabitants, for the 
most part not handsome. The city-gates were strictly 
guarded; no one could pass through them in cart or 
carriage without leaving his name in the sentinel’s 
book. .... There was little safety at night in those 
silent streets; for if you were in no great danger from 
marauders, you were in constant danger of breaking 
a limb in some hole or other..... If, in this 1854, 
Weimar is still innocent of gas, and perplexes its 
inhabitants with the dim obscurity of an occasional 
oil-lamp slung on a cord across the streets, we may 
imagine that in 1775 they had not even advanced so 
far ; and our supposition is exact.’ This is shewn from 
a decree made in the year just mentioned, containing 
the following’ noticeable sentence:—‘In every house, 
as soon as the alarm sounds at night, every inhabitant 
must hold out a lighted lantern, in order that the 
people may find their way in the streets.’ Curiously 
fe the echo of on given ont 
in Edinburgh about the beginning of the sixteenth 
cent 

Saxe-Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no 
animation of commercial, political, or even theological 
activity—though, it may be remembered, this part of 
Saxony was the earlies: home of Protestantism. Only 
a few miles from Weimar stands the Wartburg, where 
Luther, in the disguise of Squire George, lived in 
safety, translating the Bible, and hurling his ink-stand 
at the head of Satan during the progress of the work. 
Here, too, is the scene of proceedings which indirectly 
—— the Reformation. ‘In the market-place of 
eimar stand, to this day, two houses from the windows | the 


of which Tetzel advertised his indulgences, and Luther, 
in fiery indignation, fulminated against them. These 
records of religious struggle still remain, but are no 
longer suggestions for the continuance of the strife. 
The fire is burnt out; and perhaps in no city of 
Europe is theology so placid, polemics so entirely at 
rest.’ Eighty years ago, when Goethe first settled in 
Weimar, and when, of course, his intellectual influence 
was not anticipated, the general circumstances of 
society were very different from what they are at 
present. The chasm between that time and our own 
is manifest in all directions. ‘High roads,’ remarks 
Mr Lewes, ‘were only found in certain parts of 
Germany; Prussia had no chaussée till 1787. Mile- 
stones were unknown, although finger-posts existed. 
Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, it was 
thought good political economy to obstruct them, for 
the longer they remained, the more money they spent 
in the country. A century earlier, stage-coaches were 
known in England; but in Germany, public convey- 
ances—very rude, to this day, in places where no 
railway exists—were few and miserable 

open carts with unstuffed seats. ... 
nine days from Berlin to Frankfort, ‘which in 1854 
require only twenty-four hours. So slow was the 
communication of news, that, as we learn from the 
Stein correspondence, so great an event as the death 
of Frederick the Great was only known as a rumour 
a week afterwards in Carlsbad. “By this time,” 
writes Goethe, “ you must know in Weimar if it be 
true.” With these facilities, it was natural that men 
travelled but rarely, and mostly on horseback. What 
the inns were, may be imagined from the unfrequency 
of travellers, and the general state of domestic comfort.’ 

The absence of all comfort and luxury—luxury as 
distinguished from ornament—is amusingly indicated 
by our author. All household things were of the 
homeliest kind, and there was — but one decent 
room in any house. ‘On eating and drinking was spent 
the surplus now devoted to finery..... The manners 
were rough and simple. The journeymen ate at the 
same table with their masters, and joined in the coarse 
jokes which then passed for hilarity. Filial obedience 
was rigidly enforced, the stick or strap not unfrequently 
aiding parental authority. Even the brothers exer- 
cised an almost parental authority over their sisters. 
Indeed, the “position of women” was by no means 
such as our women can conceive with patience; not 
only were they kept under the paternal, marital, and 
fraternal yoke, but society limited their actions by its 
prejudices still more than it does now. No woman, 
for instance, of the better class of citizens could go 
out alone; the servant-girl followed her to church, to 
a shop, or even to the promenade.’ 

To the foregoing survey there is something to be said 
about the prices of things at the period in question; the 
more so as it is known that the pension Karl August 
gave Schiller was the seemingly trivial one of 200 
thalers—about L.30 of our money—and that the salary 
Goethe received as Councillor of Legation, was only 
1200 thalers—about L.180 per annum. This seems 
beggarlv ; but we must consider the relations of things. 
‘We find in Schiller’s with Korner, 
that he hires a riding-horse for 6d. a day, and gets 
a manuscript fairly copied at the rate of 1}d. a sheet 
of sixteen pages: with us, the charge is 2d. for vow 
seventy-two words. The whole of Don Carlos cos 
but 3s. 6d. for copying. He hires a furnished a 
ment, consisting of two rooms and a bedroom, for 
L.2, 12s. 6d. a quarter (Charlotte von Kalb, writing 
to Jean Paul, November 1796, says his lodgings will 
only cost him ten dollars, or 30s., a quarter); while 
his male servant, who, in case of need, can act as 
secretary, is to be had for 18s. » quarter. Reckon- 
up his expenses, he “Washing, servants, 

barber, and such things, all paid quarterly, and 
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none exceeding 6s.; so that, speaking in round 
numbers, I shall hardly need more than 450 dollars ”— 
|| that is, about L.70 a year. Even when he is married, 
|| and sees a family growing round him, he says: “ With 
800 dollars, I can live here, in Jena, charmingly— 


recht 

‘Tt is evident,’ proceeds Mr Lewes, ‘that in Weimar 
they led no very sumptuous life. A small provincial 
town overshadowed by a court, its modes of life were 
the expression of this contrast. The people, a slow, 
heavy, ungraceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, 
honest race, feeding on black bread and sausages; the 
stupidest people I have ever lived among, and perhaps 
the ugliest, but a people of whom that is the worst to 
be said. Rising higher, we find the cultivated classes 
of employés, artists, and professors; and, higher still, 
the aristocracy, without the culture of the second class, 
but with a culture of its own, not far removed from 
vulgarity of mind—a poor, proud, ignorant nobility, 
jealous of its small privileges... .. The court was 
the centre and crown of Weimarian ambition. “Noble 
or not noble?” that was the question. If you wrote 
von before your name, you were somebody; without the 
magical von, you might be Goethe, Schiller, or Herder, 
it mattered littlke—you were nobody. In the theatre, 
until 1825, the nobility alone were allowed admission 
to the boxes; and when the Jena students crowded the 
pit, elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was 
forced to return home, or jostle with the students for 
seats in pit and gallery. Even when the theatre was 
rebuilt, and the bourgeoisie was permitted a place in 
the boxes, its place was on the left side of the house, 
the right being vigorously reserved for the vons. This 
continued until 1848; since that year of revolutions, 
the public has had the place it can pay for.’ 

To understand how the court overshadowed the city, 
it should be borne in mind that Goethe was forced, 
against his wish, to be ennobled; and that Schiller, 
shut out from the society to which his titled wife had 
right of admission, bitterly acquiesced in the like 
equivocal honour, complaining of the extra expense 
which it occasioned. Proud as Schiller was, and 
personally regardless of conventional distinctions, we 
have his own word for it, that the acceptance of a title 
was indispensable. ‘In a little town like Weimar,’ he 
writes to Korner, ‘it is always a disadvantage to be 
excluded from anything; for here we find it some- 
times very disagreeable, whereas in a large town no 
notice would be taken of it.’ It has been said that 
Goethe was ennobled to enable him to marry the 
Baroness von Stein; but there appears to have been 
no idea of such a marriage; and the real reason was, 
that Karl "August, the grand-duke, imperious as he 
sometimes shewed himself in behalf of his friend, felt 
he could not persist in disregarding the prejudices of 
his nobility; and hence Goethe was raised tp their 
rank to give him a title of admission among them. 

What makes all this so singular is the exceeding 

triness of the appointments of the court. ‘The 

eimar court,’ says our authority, ‘ but little corre- 
sponded with those conceptions of grandeur, magnifi- 
cence, and historical or political importance, with 
which the name of court is usually associated. But 
just as in gambling, the feelings are agitated less by 
the greatness of the stake than by the variations of 
fortune ; so, in the social gambling of court-intrigue, 
there is the same ambition and agitation, whether the 
green cloth be an empire or a duchy. Within its 
limits, Saxe-Weimar displayed all that an imperial 
court displays in larger proportions; it had its 
ministers, its army, its chamberlains, pages, and 
sycophants. Court favour and disgrace elevated and 
depressed, as if they had been imperial smiles or 
autocratic frowns. A standing army of 600 men, with 
cavalry of fifty hussars, had its war-department, with 
war-minister, secretary, and clerk.’ That this may 


not appear too ridiculous, Mr Lewes adds, in a note, 
that ‘one of the small princes (the Graf von Limburg 
Styrum) kept a corps of hussars, which consisted of a 
colonel, six officers, and two privates!’ The accuracy 
of this statement cannot be doubted; and it tends to 
reveal to us the absurd insignificancy of come of the 
German states. 

Quite in accordance with the freedom of manners 
previously depicted, though hardly so with the strait- 
laced etiquette of a court, was the character of the grand- 
duke, Karl August. ‘ He can afford,’ says Mr Lewes, 
‘to be looked at more closely and familiarly than most 
princes. He was a man whose keen appreciation of 
genius not only drew the most notable men of the day 
to Weimar, but whose intrinsically fine qualities kept 
them there. It is easy for a prince to assemble men 
of ae it is not so easy fora prince to make them 
remain beside him, in the full employment of their 
faculties, and in reasonable enjoyment of their position. 
Karl August was the prince who, with the smallest 
means, produced the greatest result in Germany. He 
was a man of restless activity: his eye was on every 
part of his dominions; his endeavours to improve the 
condition of his people were constant. In his tastes, 
no man in Germany was so simple, except his dearest 
friend, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had 
cardinal points in common..... He was rough, 
soldierly, brusque, and imperious. He was at home 
when in garrison with Prussian soldiers, but out of 
his element when at foreign courts, and not always 
at ease in his own. Goethe describes him longing for 
his pipe at the court of Brunswick in 1784 Ina 
letter (unprinted), he writes to Goethe, then at Jena, 
saying he longs to be with him to watch sunrise and 
sunset, for he can’t see the sun set in Gotha, hidden as 
it is by the crowd of courtiers..... His delight, when 
not with soldiers, was to be with dogs, or with his poet 
alone in their simple houses, discussing philosophy, 
and “ talking of lonely things that conquer death.” He 
mingled freely with the people. At Iimenau, he and 
Goethe put on the miner’s dress, descended into the 
mines, and danced all night with peasant-girls. Riding 
across country, over rock and stream, in manifest peril 
of his neck; teasing the maids of honour, sometimes 
carrying this so far as to offend his more princely wife; 
wandering alone with his dogs, or with some joyous 
companion ; seeking excitement in wine, and in making 
love to pote women, without much respect of station ; 
offending by his roughness and wilfulness, though 
never estranging his friends—Karl August, often griev- 
ing his admirers, was, with all his errors, a genuine 
and admirable character. His intellect was active; his 
judgment, both of men and things, sound and keen. 
Once, when there was a discussion about appointing 
Fichte as professor at Jena, one of the opponents 
placed a work of Fichte’s in the duke’s hands, as 
sufficient proof that such a teacher could not hold a 
chair. Karl August read the book—and appointed 
Fichte. He had great aims; he also had ‘the despotic 
will which bends circumstances to its determined 
issues. “He was always in progress,” said Goethe to 
Eckermann: “when anything failed, he dismissed it 
at once from his mind. I often bothered myself how 
to excuse this or that failure; but he ignored every 
shortcoming in the cheerfulest way, and always went 
forward to something new.”’ 

This was said when both Goethe and the duke were 
considerably advanced in life; in their younger days, 
with which we are here concerned, they could neither 
of them be considered exemplars of propriety. It is 
recorded of them that they would stand for the hour 
together in Weimar market-place, smacking huge 
sledge-whips for a wager. Then, they were given to 
frequent outrageous orgies ; drinking wine out of skulls 
—as Byron and his friends did in their wild days; and 
in ordinary intercourse exhibited but a very mitigated 
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respect for meum and tuum, borrowing handkerchiefs 
and waistcoats which were never returned. Time, 
however, wore all this nonsense off; and even while it 
was going on, things of proper importance were not 
left entirely neglected. Late in life, Goethe said: 
‘For more than half a century I have been connected 
in the closest relations with the grand-duke, and for 
half a century have striven and toiled with him; but I 
should not be speaking truth were I to say that I could 
name a single day on which the duke had not his 
thoughts busied with something to be devised and 
effected for the good of the country; something calcu- 
lated to better the condition of each individual in it.’ 
Such is the description, in rough outline, of Weimar, 
its court, and reigning prince, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which Mr Lewes has, after much 
uiry and research, presented to English readers in 
the middle of the nineteenth. It is curious as a 
representation of European life and manners which 
have now become almost, if not wholly, obsolete. As 
such, we have detached it for the contemplation of 
our readers, many of whom are not likely to have time 
to go through Mr Lewes’s two volumes, and some of 
whom, perhaps, considering their cost, are not even 
likely to see them. It will be proper, nevertheless, to 
say, as the result of our own examination, that the 
work is eminently worthy of the attention of all who 
are interested in German literature, and in the life- 
proceedings and performances of Germany’s greatest 
author; that the work is admirably conceived and 
executed; and is entitled to rank among the three 
or four excellent books which form the sum of 


POISON-EATERS. 

In certain numbers of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
(416 and 493), the custom of poison-eating was first 
made known in England. It was something so new and 
marvellous, and at the same time so opposed to our 
former notions of the power and properties of arsenic, 
that many persons—the greater number, perhaps— 
looked upon it as incredible. The papers in question, 
however, attracted attention; for the facts they stated 
were too extraordinary to pass unnoticed. ‘They were 
copied by innumerable journals and magazines,* and 
were also quoted in scientific works. But though 
read, and talked of, and quoted as a marvel, the state- 
ments in question do not seem to have induced any one 
in England to turn the information thus acquired to 
practical account. And yet, it might be thought, that 
on medico-legal considerations merely, it would be 
worth inquiring about. The circumstance of those 
papers appearing anonymously, may perhaps have had 
some influence on the amount of confidence or mis- 
trust with which the reader was inclined to receive 
them. Indeed, the author of the two articles on 
poison-eating is well aware that his statements have 
been considered by several as more than improbable ; 
while, on the other hand, those who were still inclined 
to believe, have addressed themselves, through the 
editor, to the author, to beg for more details, and to 
ask a further verification on sundry points which 
seemed too startling. 

Whether the believers in the given accounts be 
numerous or not, it is at ali events certain that the 
interest they have excited warrants a return to the 


* Thirty-two French, German, Italian, and Swiss journals have 
been counted into which they were copied, exclusive of English 


subject ; and this for two reasons: first, in order that 
the writer of the former papers as well as of the | 
present one may, by no longer appearing anonymously, | 
thus openly take upon himself the responsibility of his | 
assertions ; and, secondly, because he is enabled to add | 
some facts to his first accounts, and to insist on their 
correctness with even more firmness than before. 

Dr von Tschudi, who has been so obliging as to | 
make some interesting communications to the author | 
on the subject of poison-eating, observes in his letter: | 
‘I am well aware that my observations and the facts || 
I have recorded have met with much opposition in | 
England, and the veracity of my assertions been | 
doubted by many, especially, if I mistake not, in |} 
Scotch journals. Against my facts, however, my | 
opponents have only brought doubts and suppositions; | 
which, of course, is much the same as bringing nothing | 
at all. The observations communicated by me are ! 
based on the strictest truth and on an experience of | 
several years. It cannot be denied that, for this | 
neighbourhood at least, my communications were of | 
great importance, for here the custom of arsenic-eating | 
is pretty general.’ | 

The importance of the discovery of such practices | 
has not been overlooked by the Austrian law-courts. | 
In many cases of suspected poisoning, Dr von Tschudi | 
has been called upon, as one whose experience could | 
not but facilitate the inquiry after truth, to test | 
the facts of the case by his knowledge of the results 
of arsenic being taken as daily food. In a letter to 
the undersigned, he has been good enough to cite one 1 
instance, which shews clearly enough that henceforward 
both judge and jury, as well as advocate and medical | 
witness, must take cognizance of this accession to our | 
physiological knowledge, when examining or deciding | 
on the cases brought before them. 

‘A few years ago,’ writes the doctor, ‘a remarkable 
criminal case was tried at the sessions held in my | 
immediate neighbourhood. The body of a man who | 
had been buried eight years was disinterred, vague | 
suspicions and assertions having been afloat that he | 
had met his death by foul play; and, in fact, a 
chemical analysis proved the presence of arsenic. The 
counsel for the prisoner made use of my communica- 
tions ; I also was called on to give my evidence; and, 
after numerous witnesses had been examined, the 
conclusion arrived at was, almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the man suspected to have been poisoned 
was a poison-eater. And as the rest of the evidence | 
against the accused was not well founded, the prisoner 
was acquitted; whilst, without the knowledge of the 
strange practice of eating arsenic, a condemnation 
would most surely have followed. This is but one 
case among many similar to it which I could cite.’ 

The story given in No. 493, of the gentleman who | 
was in the habit of taking arsenic daily with his | 
breakfast, is one that has called forth most doubts. | 
This particular case Dr von Tschudi considers ‘ espe- | 
cially important.’ The gentleman in question, who is 
described as not only taking it himself, but as being 
anxious that his workmen should also accustom them- 
selves to its use, in order to counteract the baneful 
effects of the poisonous fumes, is a director of arsenic- 
works belonging to the crown. The account was given 
Dr von Tschudi by a high law-oflicer of the imperial 
court of justice, the names of the party being stated, 
and every attendant circumstance well authenticated. 

With regard to the effects of arsenic on personal 
appearance, the writer of this begs to state the following 
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in support of what has already been made known :— 
On meeting an acquaintance after a long absence, he 
was greatly surprised at the blooming complexion, 
he had not seen for so many months—the gentle- 


man in question having been ill, and undergone a/| be 


ted cure some distance off. For a man of his 
thing unusual ; 


ness nor the lustrous eye had been observable before 
this cure. These appearances, as it was afterwards 
discovered, were attributable to the quantity of arsenic 
which had been administered to him in large doses, 
leaving him not only ‘perfectly free from the disease 
for which he had been treated, but hale, hearty, and 
looking as has been above described. He continued to 
take arsenic for some time afterwards: it was given 
to him in pills, however; and he never knew, nor does 
to this day, that for a long time he had been in the 
habit of taking daily a large dose of a deadly poison. 

The other case is that of a young girl, now about 
twenty years of age. For the last two years, she has 
taken daily half a grain of arsenic; for a time, the dose 
was one grain, but it was reduced ‘to half the quantity. 
During the two she has not been out of the 
house, and delicate and suffering as she is, this indoor- 
life, under ordinary circumstances, would naturally 
produce a paleness of complexion, and give her the 
appearance of ill health. On the contrary, however, 
her cheeks are full and blooming; her eyes are bright; 
and there is nothing in her appearance to denote that 
for so long a period she has been confined to a sick- 
room: her appetite, moreover, is very 


good. 
The author ventures to assert that in a late trial in | i 


England the slow-poisoning case ’—various fore- 


gone conclusions on the part of the witnesses would 


bable a fiction. All popular traditions, if traced back, 
will be found to derive their strength and vitality 
from having sprung up in the atmosphere of truth ; 
although, by the time they come down to us, they may 
overgrown by the moss of ages, till their outward 
appearance is changed, and they look wizard-like and 
unearthl 


But if the use of arsenic is found so incredible, what 
shall we say to the practice of the Turks, who take 
corrosive sublimate as an antidote to that derangement 
of the system produced by an immoderate use of opium? 

This is nothing new; nor is the habit, like that of 
arsenic-eating, attempted to be concealed. The use of 
the last-named poison by horsedealers is very general 
in the East: they come across to Greece from Smyrna, 
or buy their stock in Macedon; and such adepts are 
they in the art of preparing their wares for the market, 
that he must indeed be a connoisseur who is not deceived 
by their blandishments by the time they appear in the 
Athenian market. They all, without exception, mix 
arsenic with their horses’ provender. Some years ago, 
an apothecary at Athens—he may even be there now 
—had, in his stable, horses, which for sleekness and 
beauty, and fineness of coat, were the admiration of 
every one: these were fed with arsenic. 

That certain animals have little 
particular poisons, the following circumstance, rela 
by a Bavarian officer to the writer of this te 
sufficiently shew. Having, when in Greece, among 


hardly have been come to had it been known that | one; and, 


arsenic may be taken innocuously for a long time; 
and that the presence of such poison in the human 
body is not always a proof that murder has been 
attempted. In the trial alluded to, the very small doses 
said to have been administered, would probably not 
have caused death; and had the patient outlived the 
illness by which she was attacked, the arsenic—if given 
—would rather have contributed to improve her looks, 
and cause the fulness and freshness of health, instead 
of thinness and pallor. 

A circumstance has come to the author’s knowledge 
lately, which is interesting to him, inasmuch as it 
shews that the fact of arsenic being taken otherwise 
than medicinally, is known more generally than at first 
seemed the case. He was told by a person, of whom he 
made inquiries concerning the use of the poison in stable- 
economy, that he remembered long ago to have read 
that Napoleon was in the habit of taking arsenic, to 
insure himself against being poisoned. It being the first 
time the author had heard this report, he inquired of 
other persons in quite another sphere of life, and of them 
too he learned that the tale was not new. Now, whether 
true or not that Napoleon did take arsenic—though 
his known inclination to stoutness, later in life, might 
seem to lend additional probability to the story—it is 
sufficient that such report was current to shew that 
arsenic-eating not only existed, but was 
to exist; for without such foundation, no one would 


* Since the above was written, a letter has appeared in the Times 
on this subject, in which particular attention is called to the two 
former articles on ‘poison-eating’ in this Journal. It is therein 

d that the victim was in the habit of taking 
arsenic, a bottle of Fowler's solution having been found in a 
basket, and that, having determined to leave off the habit, its 
sudden discontinuance occasioned her death—that, in short, she 
was poisoned by ceasing to take poison—a seeming paradox, but 
which, in reality, is a possible, and, in this case, even a probable 
occurrence. 


t See No. 382—the attempt at murder by slow-poisoning, 


would seem to be even more general 

Europe than the writer was hitherto aware of. 

has spoken on the subject with a man of long expe- 
rience ; and on referring to arsenic, was rather surprised 
to find that the person in question spoke of the poison 
as he would of the usual horse-balls, or of any other 


had always understood that arsenic was used by 
horsedealers to improve the looks of their animals. 
From what he himself had seen in different stables, he 
believed it impossible that certain appearances could 
be produced unless unusual means had been resorted 
to. Though he had always heard arsenic spoken of in 


equestrian troop were famous for the fineness and 
beauty of their hair; for their sleekness and general 
appearance; and he understood that such was owing 
to the use of arsenic. Indeed, at the season when 
he had seen them, it would have been impossible for 
horses to have such coats, unless some unusual means 


known | had been resorted to. 


On questioning an Austrian cavalry-officer on the 
use of arsenic, the writer was again surprised to find 
that to give this poison to horses was considered quite 
a common practice. ‘I never give mine any,’ he said, 
‘because it makes them sweat profusely, as soon as you 
require of them great exertion. It improves their 
looks, no doubt; and makes them sleeker. Mine are 
in good condition, and I am quite satisfied with them 
as they are. However, the use of arsenic is common 
enough ; though I, for my part, don’t like it.’ 

The facts contained in these and the former papers 
may now perhaps attract the attention of practical 
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men, and the subject be viewed no longer as merely | their pipes, and strictly forbidden to be used for any- 
curious, but as something deserving scientific investi- | thing else. Some of these carvings were extremely 
gation. elaborate and ingenious, representing the heads of 


Cuaries Boner. 


TOBACCO-PIPES. 


Tosacco, which received its botanical name of Nico- 
tiana from Jean Nicot, who, in 1586, first sent some 
seeds of the plant to Catherine de Medicis, was intro- 
duced into England in the same year by the colonists 
who then returned from their abortive attempt to settle 
in Virginia. The flavour of the herb was so much 
relished by Europeans, that its use spread with a 
rapidity without parallel ; and, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of sovereigns and the bulls of the pope, 
continued to grow in favour, until it became a 
necessity of life to hundreds of millions. Whether 
the Eastern nations, who even exceed the Westerns 
in their use of it, learned the luxury of smoking from 
the latter, seems a matter of doubt. It is certain 
that the tobacco-plant grows wild in many parts of 
India; and that upon some of the —— 
Chinese sculptures, travellers have recognised the 

form of the tobacco-pipe in use among them at the 
present moment. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the plant anciently smoked by the Chinese was 
not tobacco, but a different herb, smoked in a similar 
way, and that they were led to the substitution of 
tobacco by the example of Europeans. This is a 
question, however, of little importance, and we need 
not here to consider it: it is sufficient for us to 
remark, that at the present moment all nations and 


tribes, almost without exception, whether civilised or j tail 


savage, are smokers of tobacco; that they annually 
consume among them about 5,500 millions of pounds, 
of which our own country requires 30 millions; that 
the quantity of the very best land necessary for the 
growth of the whole crop is not less than 5} millions 
of acres; and that the cost of its production equals 
that of the entire stock of wheat consumed in the 
United Kingdom! 

Such a prodigious amount of tobacco destined to be 
puffed away in smoke, necessitates—even allowing for 
that which is rolled into cigars, or ground into snuff— 
the manufacture of an appropriate number of tobacco- 
pipes. Not that by any means tobacco led to pipes, 
as is probably the current notion; on the contrary, it 
would appear, on examination, that pipes led to 
tobacco—the custom of smoking being certainly trace- 
able to a date more remote than our knowledge of 
tobacco. It is beyond a doubt that the aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America are the most ancient 
race of smokers of whom we have any certain kaow- 
ledge, and that their custom of smoking knick-kneck 
—the bark of a shrub possessing narcotic qualities— 
was an antique custom, as old as their oldest traditions, 
at the period of their first contact with the white man. 
With the Indians, the act of smoking was as much a 
religious or political ceremonial as it was a luxury. 
They smoked as a preliminary to any important under- 
taking, and sought the inspiration of the pipe as the 
source of wisdom in council. In clouds of smoke they 
debated the question of war, and settled treaties of 
peace; and whatever was sacred among them, was 
connected in some way with the social use of the pipe. 
It is no wonder that they were habitually inveterate 
smokers, and that whenever arms were not in their 
hands, the pipe was in their mouths. 

The Indians regarded their pipes with something of 
a reverential and mysterious feeling. The bowl was 
curiously carved from the ‘ pipe-stone’—a species of red 
steatite unknown in Europe, and dug from a sacred 
quarry, supposed to be given by the Great Spirit for 


animals, or human figures reclining singly or in 
groups. The stone had to be wrought with the rudest 
tools, and the cavity hollowed out by a hard stick kept 
revolving between the palms in a mixture of sharp 
sand and water. The hollow tube—which varied in 
length from two to four feet—was a straight branch 
of the ash-tree, from which the central pith had been 
extracted with infinite labour; this, in its turn, was 
elaborately carved and ornamented, and adorned with 
fringes and tassels. The ‘calumet’ or peace-pipe, 
which was sacred, and never used but on the occasion 
of peacemaking, was gorgeous with a banner of 
eagles’ feathers. The value of an Indian brave’s pipe 
often exceeded that of a couple of noble horses: it was 
never allowed to descend to his heirs, but at his death, 
was buried with him along with his weapons of war. 
From the Indian forest of an antique time, we shall 
take the liberty to pass to the workshops of a maker 
of the commonest and cheapest of tobacco - pipes, 
situated in a back-lane in a turning out of a street 
running from Whitechapel Road. The common English 
tobacco-pipe is made after the model of the pipe of 
the Dutchman, who stole the pattern from the Chinese. 
The clay from which it is manufactured comes 
principally from Purbeck, in Dorsetshire, whence 
it is transported to all parts of the kingdom. The 
first process we witness, is the breaking and pounding 
the clay with a wooden rammer, and mixing it with 
water to a consistency similar to that of putty. The 
clay, at the requisite consistency, then passes on to 
a man who pulls, twists, rolls, thumbs, and kneads it 
out, with astonishing celerity, into small separate long- 
iled lumps, each large enough, and to spare, for a 
single pipe. These he lays loosely together in a heap, 
ready for the moulder. The moulder, a skilled artisan 
in his way, dexterously draws the long tail of the lump 
over a fine steel-rod which he holds in the left hand; 
performing in less than half a minute what seems a 
miracle of skill, by imbedding the rod in the exact 
centre of the clay through the whole length of the pipe. 
He then lays the rod in the lower section of the mould, 
shuts down the upper section upon it, and presses them 
together in a press, the descent of which squeezes out 
the superfluous clay. The workman then cutting the || 
expressed shreds from the mould, opens it, and the pipe 
is nearly complete as to shape—an ingenious adjustment 
of the mould having formed the hollow bowl. In this 
state, the pipes are passed to the trimmer, generally a 
young lad or a female. The trimmer, with a sharp steel 
instrument, first pares away the thin protuberances on 
the stem formed by the junction of the two sections of the 
mould ; then dresses the bow] to a neat shape ; then cuts 
the mouthpiece smooth; then draws out the steel-rod, 
and blows down the pipe, to be sure that it has a free 
passage for the smoke; and, lastly, lays it on the frame 
to dry, previous to burning in the kiln. A pipe-kiln is 
more or less capacious, in proportion to the exigencies 
of the establishment ; but an enormous number of pipes 
may be burned in a comparatively small kiln, as they 
are ingeniously packed on frames, so that little space 
is lost, and are sufficiently fired in a short time. On 
inquiry, we are informed that the number of pipes 
made in this establishment, when trade is prosperous 
and the demand brisk, is about forty-five gross a day ; 
which gives an average of nearly 500 pipes per diem 
for each of the hands employed. With the exception 
of a fractional proportion, the whole of them find 
their way into the tap-rooms and parlours of the 
publicans and the shops of the tobacconists. When 
sent to a distance, they are packed as carefully as 
possible ; but the loss consequent on breakage is borne 
by the consignee, not by the maker. Countless 


numbers of them are sold in London by pipe-hawkers, 
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who carry them about by hand, and each of whom 
cultivates a ‘ pipe-walk,’ or a connection with publicans 
and tobacconists, whom he supplies from year to year. 
The profit these men derive from their merchandise is 
exceedingly small; but they have an allowance for 
breakage, which, being a careful race, they contrive to 
avoid, and thus increase their percen 


tage. 
The attempts of the Engi at fancy and ornamental 
pipe-making are confined chiefly to imitations of 


|! foreign productions, and to the finishing, mounting, 


and polishing of such as are imported in the rough. 
The French, among whom anything resembling the 
English and Dutch model is rarely seen, are said to 
| employ about 4000 hands in the manufacture of 
common pipes. As they do with everything they 
| undertake, they have brought the elements of art to 
| bear both upon the design and the ornamentation of 
their pipes. They are not under the necessity of 
| making them at the rapid rate above described, as 
they would sooner think of throwing away the glass 
| from which they have drunk, when it was empty, 
| than the pipe from which they have smoked. The 
| commonest French pipe is a well-finished article, with 
| a graceful bowl and a well-proportioned stem; and its 
| owner keeps it in a case, reveres it for its blackened 


hue and pungent odour, and grows attached to it from 
| long use. Numbers of the better class of French 
| pipes are manufactured of porcelain, and some are 
| adorned with enamelled portraits and beautiful heads, 
| executed in a style that puts to shame the works of 
|| our average miniature painters. Others are formed of 
|, various kinds of earth or earthy compounds, compressed 
| in moulds by the potter, and. afterwards cut in deeper 
|| relief by hand. Some are made of rare kinds of wood, 
| turned in the lathe or artistically carved, and lined 


|| with clay or earthen bowls to resist the fire. Again, 


they are fashioned in elegant shapes from masses of 


| agate, amber, crystal, cornelian, and ivory, as well as 


| the various kinds of pure or mixed metals. Pipes 
|| fashioned of every practicable material, and upon 
|| which unwearied labour and exquisite taste have been 


| bestowed, are to be met with in the stores of the 


Parisian dealers; and yet it is a rare thing to see ina 
Parisian’s mouth anything more costly than the simple 
nine-inch pipe of soft porous clay, which, with its case, 
fitting it almost as closely as the mould in which it 
was pressed, may be bought for twenty-five sous. The 
magnificent pipes of the French market are got up 
|, for the delectation of the foreigners, with whom the 
|| capital abounds, and for the pipe-collector, a being 
|| who rides a hobby liable to become franticly 
{| extravagant. 

| The Germans have perhaps experimented more 
| profoundly in pipes than any other European people. 
|| They long used a beautiful pipe, carved by the herds- 
| men and peasants of the Black Forest from the close- 
| grained and gnarled root of the dwarf-oak. The wood 
|| is hard enough to resist the action of the fire, becoming 
| 


| but slightly charred by years of use. The carvings 
|| represented sylvan scenes—boar-hunts, rencontres 
‘| with wolves, sleigh-driving, fowling, and the exploits 
|| of robbers. Not unfrequently the subject was an 
|, illustration of ancient German literature, as a scene 
i from the story of Reynard the Fox—or of the works of 
|| Goethe or Schiller, in which Karl, or Faust, or the 
Satanic leer of Mephistopheles, was sure to figure. 
These wooden pipes, and, indeed, all others save the 
common clay-pipe of the peasant, were destined to lose 
their ground and disappear before the meerschaum. 
This curious mineral, which is to the European what 
the pipe-stone is to the Indian, is found in pits in 
various parts of Asia Minor, some specimens being 


component elements are chiefly silica, magnesia, car- 
bonie acid, and water. In its manufacture into pipes, 
the larger proportion of the material turns out useless, 
owing to the difficulty of getting rid of the air it 
contains, which causes it to split when heated. It 
differs greatly in value in proportion to its texture and 
transparency—that which is white and of a chalky 
aspect being little worth, while that which is trans- 
parent and delicately mottled is highly esteemed. It 
is allowed by good judges to be the best material for 
pipes, as, by its porosity and mass, it mitigates the 
strength of the tobacco, and is slow to heat. Constan- 
tinople is the great mart for meerschaum, whether in 
the form of pipes or unmanufactured. The trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of German and Polish 
dealers, who supply, not only the rest of Europe, but 
North and South America, and many of the colonies, 
with meerschaum-pipes. They may be purchased at 
any price, according to size, quality, and workmanship, 
from a single shilling to L.30 or L.50, and even more. 
They already exist in millions and tens of millions; 
they form a part of the personnel of almost every 
breathing German man above the rank of a boor; 
they are a part of every traveller’s equipment, go 
where he may; they are pushing the clay-pipes out 
of use in Holland, Belgium, and France; they have 
invaded Spain and Italy in irresistible numbers; and 
they inundate our own territories through their length 
and breadth. 

In proportion as a genuine meerschaum is regularly 
smoked, that portion of the bowl exposed to the 
greatest heat gradually changes its hue; the cool 
cream-colour giving place to a warm saffron tint, and 
this by degrees deepens into a dense Vandyck brown, 
almost black. A pipe which takes this colouring well 
multiplies its value many-fold, and it is therefore the 
object of the smoking connoisseur to superinduce this 
dense brown hue as soon as possible. But the thing 
cannot be done to perfection if the pipe, once lighted, 
be allowed to cool; and, as a man cannot smoke for 
ever, perfection in colouring is rarely attained. An 
enthusiast in pipes, however, hit upon a plan by which 
the grand desideratum could be wrought out. He 
purchased a ‘glorious meerschaum’ of a fashionable 
shopkeeper—had it comfortably swaddled in a dozen 
folds of flannel, and commissioned the dealer to enter 
into treaty with a detachment of life-guardsmen at 
Whitehall, binding them to keep it constantly smoking 
day and night, by passing it from mouth to mouth as 
they relieved each other—the dealer supplying them 
with the best tobacco at his patron’s expense. The 
experiment was carried out, and succeeded to admira- 
tion. After seven months’ smoking day and night, 
the swaddling envelopes were removed, and revealed 
the most magnificent specimen of pipe-colouring which 
the eye of man had ever beheld. The patron was in 
ecstasies with his prize, but received a sudden cooler 
when, demanding the bill, an account for a hundred 
and odd pounds was put into his hands, which, in spite 
of his remonstrances, he had to pay for the gratification 
of his whim. 

In all tobacco, there are more or less of certain acrid 
and poisonous ingredients, which the smoker imbibes 
with the smoke. Northern peoples seem to care but 
little about them, and take less pains to get rid of 
them. The Germans make a small reservoir in the 
heel of their pipes for the reception of the poisonous 
oils, and our own dealers furnish various ingenious 
devices to arrest it in its transit from the bowl to the 
mouthpiece; but the mass of our smokers consume 
the strongest tobacco without any precautions of this 
kind, though it is known that the empyreumatic oil 


also brought from the Crimea. It is dug in the form 
of clay, and is called by the Tatars ke/f-kill, or sea-foam 
(meer-schaum), from the notion which that 
‘when dug from the pit, it puffs up like 


is as deadly as prussic acid. On the other hand, the 
Orientals and tropical peoples either purify the smoke 
by drawing it through water, as is done by the Turks, 

before 


Its | or divest the tobacco of its acrid qualities 
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the Turk or the Egyptian his chibouque, and you 
denationalise him at once. He smokes at all seasons 
and under all circumstances ; and the only chance you 
have of catching him awake without his pipe, is when 
he is saying his prayers, or cutting the throats of his 
enemies; in either of which cases it is equally dange- 
rous to obtrude yourself on his notice. Where the 
pipe is such a necessity, it is no wonder that it is also 
an idol, and that prodigal sums are sometimes lavished 
upon its manufacture, its adornment, and upon 
various adjuncts and fittings. The pipe of a pacha 
state is to be seen sparkling with the rarest gems, 


the stick or tube alone, sums amounting to several 
thousands of pounds of English money have 


host 
entertains you, may be measured by the costliness 
the pipes and the number of them prepared for your 
smoking. In whatever part of the divan you choose 
or chance to sit, there is the chibouque ready to your 
hand; and should you remove to another part, you 
spared the labour of carrying it with you. If you 
chance to set foot on one in your passage, and crush 
the costly bowl to bits, not a muscle is seen to move 
on the imperturbable face of the host, while the wrecks 
are removed, and replaced by a specimen more costly 
still. The Turk will tell you that he finds at once a 
solace and a stimulant in his pipe; that the use of it is 
energising for action, and restorative after fatigue ; and 
that he has no occasion for intoxicating liquors so long 
as he has his pipe. He is surprised that you consider 
smoking provocative of thirst, and wonders how that 
should be. It is not until you have tried a few pipes 
of the genuine Latakia leaf, prepared by native hands 


2, 


to the 
changes of fashion as are the garments he wears; but 
all these changes seem to have originated with us since 
the close of the last war. The first of the porcelain, 
carved, and meerschaum pipes beheld in England, were 
in the hands and moustached mouths of the allies who 
came over here in 1814, and who made them familiar 
to the their daily and nightly exhibition 
in the streets of London. The English potters sought 

to 80 


polished, and sumptuously mounted with silver and 
even gold ornaments by the London jewellers. 


abroad, being seized with a mania for the short cutty- 
pipe, ranging from two and a half to six inches in 


stem, which, being stuck in the mouth, leaves 
hands at liberty for whatever they may find to do. 

A glance, but not too hasty a one, at the 
window of a west-end tobacconist at the 
moment, will afford the specta 
pipe-movement for the last half-century. 
will see every step of the advance, from the co 
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death’s-head and cross-bones. He 

workable material pressed into the service 
smoker, irrespective of its intrinsic worthlessness 
value, from the commonest clay to the choicest agate 
and amber and the precious metals. He will find the 
adjuncts and appliances of the pipe in shapes as multi- 
form and as expensive as the pipe itself—the stem, 


gold and silver, and silk of dazzling hues, 
and from a few inches to many yards in length— 
adapted for the cutty, which hangs from the lips, or 
for the bubbling hookah, from which a dozen guests 
may propel a common cloud, and for everything which 
ranks between these two extremes. 

If any one would extend his researches in this 
direction beyond the fashionable tobacconist’s shop- 
window, the best thing he can do is to visit the 
museum of a pipe-collector. What such an enthusiast 
will do in the way of indulging his hobby is known 
to few beyond his most intimate associates, and even 
they are strangers to the sacrifices it costs him. Now 
and then, however, at rare intervals, death and the 
auctioneer combine to reveal the mystery ; and all the 
world is set a-wondering at the sublimity of the 
tobacco-pipe ideal, as it bursts upon them in the 
museum of the deceased collector. Then for a few 
days there is a gathering of virtuosi around the 
splendid hoard—a hoard of bowls that would dowry a 
batch of daughters, of sticks that would purchase acres 
of timber, and of tobacco whose exquisite odour lures 
the knowing-ones to bid, and bid, and bid, to the tune 
of five, ten, fifteen guineas a pound ! 

But we are overstepping our limits, and must hasten 
to put out our pipe, trusting that the reader will be 
content with this Bird’s-eye view of the subject. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT, HUMANE 
AND INHUMANE. 


During the last summer, accounts came thick upon 
us from ‘the Middle Kingdom,’ calculated to corro- 
borate that horrible characteristic we had heard was 
peculiar to the Chinese—an atrocious indifference to 
human life and suffering. Vague rumour has repeatedly 
whispered for months past that, on the repulse of 
the rebels in the vicinity of Canton city, 600 a day, 
or 400, 200, at least 150, of these unhappy wretches 
were publicly put to death, abruptly decollated, or 
tediously quartered; savagely cut open to have their 
warm palpitating vitals exposed to the vulgar gaze, or 
deliberately piecemealed. 

Amid these harrowing tales of horrors, the inquiry 
forces itself on us—‘ How can this harmonise with the 
fine-sounding professions of the Emperor of China, who 
from time immemorial has set himself forth as the 
Father and Mother of his people?’ The only reply we 
have, is the trite remark, that practice and profession 
are different things, and often do not tally. 

On examining the structure of the Chinese govern- 
ment, one is surprised to meet with the numerous 
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exhibitions of a form and character that is really 
| paternal. We rise from the survey with the impression 
that the original plan and aim was to constitute the 
imperial autocrat a nursing father, who should watch 
over the interests of his subjects, and provide for their 
welfare, improvement, and advancement. 

Take the following as a sample. Amongst the prin- 
cipal executives of that marvellous state, there is 
‘the Board of Punishments.’ The prime object of this 
institute is to aid the sovereign in correcting the 
errors of the people; accordingly, it takes cognizance 
of all punishments throughout the empire; likewise 
the settlement of penal laws, the decision of cases 
and appeals, the confirmation or alteration of judicial 
sentences, and the regulation of fines and mulcts. 

The official reports from the various judicial courts 
in the land, are referred to this board for examination 
and approval. Its decisions, it is expected, are to 
accord with the laws of the empire; nor in any case is 
it permitted to deviate from those laws, even on the 
plea of the emperor’s former decisions in like cases, 
unless the law on those decisions has been expressly 
entered as a supplementary clause in the national code. 
Upon this higher court devolves the responsibility of 
adjudging whether the laws are duly applied through- 
out the country, neither with partial leniency nor with 
undignified severity. All capital cases are laid before 
them, and, at the autumnal sessions, the entire list of 
appeals from the provinces is presented to his imperial 
majesty for examination. His majesty’s own decisions 
upon the respective cases are recorded by this board, 
and promptly forwarded by it to the provincial judges 
as the final sentence. 

a in the 4 of their penal system, there is 

a recklessness, but a ities human life, 
is odie from the fact, that the ordinary cases of 
capital offenders are referred to this superior executive. 
Highway robbery and murder, high-treason and piracy, 
meet with summary punishment; but in the case of 
all other condemned criminals, the sentence of death 
passed by a provincial judge must abide the sanction 
of his imperial majesty ; and the executions of these 
unfortunate wretches must be postponed until the 
arrival of the autocrat’s replies. Accordingly, it not 
unfrequently happens that when the punishment of 
death is recorded against a man—no time being fixed 
for his execution—after the lapse of months the affair 
is suffered to be forgotten, and the culprit is either 
heavily fined or banished. 

Next, we have amongst the Chinese the institution 
of Inquest, on deaths accidental, violent, sudden, or 
suspicious. 

A few years ago, during my residence at Shang-hae, 
a band of native prisoners were riotous and insub- 
ordinate. To — the matter—for they became 
perfectly ferocious and ble—the presiding 
oficial in the city called in » company of military, 
and shot them dead within the prison-walls. Their 
carcasses, however, could not be removed until a 
coroner’s inquest should sit on them; and, as it was 
the very height of midsummer, to preserve their bodies 
from corruption until the coroner should arrive, cakes 
of ice were brought in and thrown over them. 

A second incident came under my o also 
at Shang-hae, which I subjoin, with all the particulars 
of a Chinese coroner’s inquiry. Early in August 
1851, a native was carried into the missidnary medical 
hospital in a state of complete collapse. His extre- 
mities were cold, his colour pale, his eyes sunken, 
his pulse quick, but feeble. He was evidently dying: 
and, the prompt attention 

he died shortly after 


party of Chinese police-runners hastening 
to the hospital, with red cards, red candles, red 
cushions, and table-cloths. My curiosity prompted me 
to join them, and watch them throughout. They entered 
the central hall of the hospital, and arrayed the chairs 
and tables, as if for the reception of an official. Mr 
Lockhart inquired what they meant by all this, as 
he had not received any notice of a magisterial visit. 
They intimated that the mayor of Shang-hae was about 
to hold an inquest on the body of the man that had 
just died. Mr Lockhart coolly and resolutely ordered 
them to desist from these preparations, as he could 
admit no individual, of whatever rank, within his 
premises without the usual forms of etiquette. No 
card had been presented to him, and they must return 
to their master’s house. They said in excuse, that 
the case was urgent, and the city mayor was on his 
way. But the runners found it of no avail to parley ; 
and, bundling up cushions and rugs, they hurried 
back to inform his worship, whom they met entering 
the grounds. His card was forthwith handed in, and 
the magistrate was received with due courtesy. Upon 
his worship taking his seat as coroner, the brother 
of the deceased, and one or two others, came forward 
to give evidence how the deceased came by his death. 
They said he had received a violent blow on the 
abdomen, from a certain person they named, imme- 
diately after which he fell to the ground, complaining 
of severe pain, and was onal into this Reape a 
established by foreigners for the benefit of the native 
population. 
The mayor was the chief coroner; his assistant was 
a medical man, who aided him as he could in this 
department. After the examination of the witnesses, 
these two gentlemen entered the ward where the 
deceased was lying. Removing the counterpane, the 
assistant particularly examined the to ascertain 
the seat of the blow. In his investigation, he used 
a sort of steel instrument, for what purpose no one 
knows. He turned it this way and that, and at last 
came to the conclusion that the man was not dead. 
Thereupon, the chief coroner felt greatly disconcerted 
—unable to decide whether the man was dead or alive. 
They both felt the pulse, and said that it was beating; 
but, in truth, the two were themselves so much 
flustered that they could not feel. At length, Mr 
Lockhart relieved them by the assurance that the man 
was indeed dead. The next question that agitated 
them was the real and proximate cause of death: 
this they felt at a loss to determine. Although an 
explanation was offered by Mr yet they 
were dissatisfied ; and they left the building undecided. 
Eventually, a verdict of murder was found against the 
person that assaulted the deceased, and the punish- 
ment of death recorded, merely recorded, against him. 
In the theory of the native government of China, 
such are some of the precautionary steps to check 
injustice and oppression, and to protect human life. 
Especially in capital punishments, when the life of a 
fellow-mortal is forfeited, their system indicates no 
slight endeavour nor insincere purpose to secure an 
honest and impartial consideration. Although it can- 
not but be obvious to foreign observers on the spot, that 
in perhaps a majority of instances the plan signally 
fails of its full effects, we must own that, taking 
into account the low value set upon life by Oriental 
governments, such provision for the administration of 
justice and mercy as is presented by the arrangements 
of the Board of Punishments, &c., does the Chinese 
people high credit. If the administrators of penal law 
among the Chinese—their local judges especially—were 
under the salutary influence of precautionary measures 
to prevent collusion, malversation, and haste, it might 
be no extravagance to expect that China should 


‘dno the course of the afternoon, I 


become the best governed country out of the pale of 
Christendom. 
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SILVIO PELLICO, 
IMPRISONED IN THE VENETIAN PIOMBI. 


(‘Another change of apartments now took place. The new room, 
which was also under the Piombi, had two windows—the one 
looking out on the palace of the patriarch; the other, small and 
high up in the wall, could only be reached by placing a chair on 
the table, but when attained, it commanded a view of great part 
of the city and the lagoon. In some apartments opposite the 


These consolations were renewed night and morning: 
lamps were lighted, and the windows about to be closed, the 
children used to call from their window: “ Good-night, Silvio ;” 
and the mother, emboldened by the darkness, would repeat in a 
tone of emotion: “Good-night.” '—Pellico’s Memoirs of his Ten 
Years Captivity.) 


Tus captive stood in his dungeon drear; no friendly aid 
was nigh ; 

And from his eye the gushing tear fell in mute agony ; 

He gazed upon his prison’s walls, upon its floor of stone, 

And thought upon his dreary lot—a prisoner there alone. 


nfined, 


And, like a cagéd bird, his heart was panting to be free ; 
Yet time went on, and still there came no hopes of liberty. 


The sun was shining clear and bright; the air was fresh and 
free ; 


The golden light was glancing on the waters of the sea ; 
And e’en within that chamber dim a radiance it made, 
And round the lonely prisoner the glowing sunlight played. 


He climbed up to his casement high, for through its 
narrow bars 


He loved to gaze upon the sky and on the glimmering stars: 

All Venice in her loveliness lay stretched beneath his eye, 

With her towers, and spires, and cupolas, and glowing sea 
and sky. 


And from the Campanilé’s dome, when the air was soft and 


clear, 

The sound of human voices was wafted to his ear ; 

And when the eve was falling, the gondeliere’s strain 

Would bring the days when he was free back to his 
thoughts again. \ 

And thus he stood in musings deep, and thought upon life’s 
storms ; 

When, at a casement opposite, he saw two childish forms : 

He marked their earnest pitying glance, their looks of 
sympathy, 

For him, the lonely captive, in the dreaded Piombi. 

And gentle words of pityinglove fell from those children fair, 

And like the dew on parchéd ground, stole softly on his ear. 

Though youthful were his comforters, yet it was sweet to 
know 

That there were some who pitied him, his loneliness and wo. 

hills with 


And ere the deep cathedral bell its matin summons tolled; 
Before the city’s busy hum rose on the stilly air, 

It bore their morning greeting to the captive prisoner. 
oF See: stars were shining, and night’s silvery veil 
When silence in the city reigned, and darkness hid from 


voles came. ‘Poor Silvio, good- 


we 


oe to soothe his troubled heart, his darkened way 


To keep alls the torch of hope, anid bia not'déspetr 
a had onward rolled, and he again was 


In dreams he would appear once more a prisoner to be ; 
Again he from his casement gazed upon the sea and sky ; 


Again he heard those treasured words of childhood’s | 


sympathy. 
E. P. 


LIFE-ASSURANCE. 


The man of twenty-five years of age, young, strong, full 
of hope, and health, and vigour, thinks, perhaps, that he 
need not concern himself about life-assurance at present, 


this is a sound view which he takes of his own position. 
According to the now well-known laws of the value of life 
at different ages, he may expect to live about thirty-seven 
Now, how many chances are there against his 
continuing regularly to set aside the annual sum he designs 
as a provision for his family, in the event of his decease, 
when he is not impelled by the fear of loss in failing in his 
engagement with another party, by the formality of the 
contract between them, by the periodical demand of the 
company? If he hoards his savings, they will amount to 
little compared with what an insurance-company would give, 
and are liable to be continually encroached upon for trifling 
objects. His grand aim is to improve these savings as 
much as he can, with perfect security. Is he likely to be 
able to invest them from time to time so readily, or so 
securely, as a company which receives them from him in 


small annual—or even quarterly—payments, and, without | 


trouble to him, invests them safely and profitably? And | 


what bright prospect, what fair chance of health, long life, | 
or good-fortune, can he set against the moral certainty he | 


acquires that those for whom he is anxious to provide are 
assured beyond all accidents or risks of the sum he is 
desirous to secure for them, even should he die the next 
day after having paid only the first annual premium? How 
many chances are there against his attaining the expec- 
tation due to his age? Ofer every hundred persons of the 
same age, ten will be cut off inten years. What assurance 
has he that he will not be one of the ten? In the next ten 
years, eleven more will have gone to their graves; and at 
the end of the thirty-seven years, of the hundred who, 
thirty-seven years previously, were living men of twenty-five, 
only fifty-six—little more than half—will remain. Who, 
then, that would leave any one for whom he has a regard 
in difficulties were he cut off, will be so rash as to delay 
insuring because he has a chance of a long life! But this 
is not all. If he delays, he may be attacked by disease. 
He will, most likely, have about nine weeks’ sickness between 


twenty-five and thirty-five, the effects of which on his | 


constitution may raise considerably the premium for insur- 


ing his life. Between thirty-five and forty-five, he is liable | 


to about twelve weeks’ illness; fifteen, between forty-five 
pa fifty-five. Lastly, should he have the singular good- 


fortune to have all these chances turning in his favour—to | 


attain a long life—to acquire independence—to have pre- 
served good health, so that delay would not have increased 
his premium, he cannot be so selfish as to complain, when he 


receives a return but little short of what he has advanced || 


(with its compound interest)—to grudge that little difference 
which has gone to alleviate the sufferings of others who 
have been less fortunate, while he has so large a proportion 
of his payments returned to him, and has enjoyed so long 
the security he pay for his family, or his old age.—Mr 
Reid's Circular 
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4 window, lived a poor family, who soon evinced the kind sympathy | 
they felt for the prisoner by their compassionate gestures... .. ) 
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